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THE BOOTMAKER. 


THE GOLDEN HIND 


GS diced by 
Clifford Bax Ausap O. Spape 


THE DEW OF A DREAM. 


That spreads from a rock ; and around me And far on the 


The sheep that I tend are tearing the herbage. A million lances of sunlight glitter. 


Somehow I know that not far is my native ut of that dream | awakened with spirit 
Town, with her temple, her market, her  Drenched like a field by the dew of the sunrise: 


tre 


| 
wat, 
| 
4 
By EB. A. OOX. 
| 
hilosophers eagerly 
beside them ; 
editerranean 
; An existence. 1 
laughing. Clifford Bax. 
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The mist lay like a wraith on Yennadon, 

And all the moor seemed sighing in a dream 
Through stillness almost palpable. The gray 
Elusive wreaths, drifti oad 
Deceived coritinually the uneasy eye : : 
Hillock and bush swam full three times their 

size, 
And somewhere on our left a horse unseen 
Tore at the short wet grass. Above the lane 
The trees dripped mournfully, and it was good 
To wpe, the muffled light at Prowse's 
Ossi 


down 


After a spoken here and there 
Across 


Clad in a long black overcoat, rose up, 
Tumed up his collar and pulled down his hat, 
u two. 


he 
After self-conscious fumbling at the door. 
There was a silence, then a murmur of talk 
That narrowed to a point and followed him 


Down the long dripping lane, over the leaves 
That ever a anon would blur his tread. 


There goes a man is foreordained to lose 


In the long war with women.” 
“ Well now, Farmer, 
That's a high sounding speech. How do’ee 

e out 

That much about ‘en, then?” 
“ Aw, that’s a man 
Too soft to live. He treats his wife too kind, 
And every wips-while, when her taketh a whim 
And peak'th a bitter word, he lays it to heart 


The 
And 


nstead a changeful bodily woman 
In whom the season speaketh, not the head.” 
times scarce responsi 
For but how about the men 
| Don't you rie = bitter when your belly is bad, 
And argue when your liver stops his juices ? 
"Tisn't only women, I seem.” 
“Yes, but theym worse. 
The delicate constitution of their frame 
Mak’th min more liable to sudden whims 
And suchlike sharp unreasonable behaviour. 
Why, when my wive was going with her first, 
a to me certain . 
pel true, scarce 
| EE apt to be so.” 
t, ong clay pipe, a man me. 
be like a nd his Ess and No 
| His feet. “ Yes, well, goodnight.” out to-morrow, yesterday, to-day, 
in them is.” 
“'You'm a bit mixed, 
“Get home * says George 
| “ A honest woman be honest as a man, 
A honest man, that is. Such frills and 
frallu 
- Be very well for maids, what know no wiser: 
But when a woman be rising up in years | 
I seem her's every way dependable. 
‘ His mother, or any projick of a female | 
He chance to know. "Tis mortal tedious | 
A husband tell to men about his wive, | 


|: 
a || | | 


| 


Or a wive tell to women about her husband.” 
There came an interruption in the talk, 

A clatter of men entering; one, a gipsy, 
Swarthy and half apologetic, held 
Our a space : he had an kerchief 
And ferrets in a bag. When all stir 
Died down, the talk had shifted to a tale 
About a farmer—let Jacob be his name— 


A prosperous in-country man. 


Had been suspecting it a while agone. 

For the new maid was soft and pliable, 

Round in the limb, ruddy and kissable. 

Well, one day, missus her come back from 
market 


Early a bit—'twas chance, no ° 
And when her went upstairs to save her hat 


Her ed up, all ready for to go. 
"Aw. ‘Where bee ging, then he asked 


‘Aw, missus, I mus’ go. I be ashamed 
To bide here after pepe vo found to-day. 


or her young, all said and done 
bain’t much of a 
Her saith, ‘ to keep en home o’ nights. 's 
try 
What us can do between us,. you and me.’ 


So there the maid bides, and the both of ‘em 
Does what they can to please en.” 


‘Well, I’m darned 
But that’s the go | ever heard. 
What do the Passen say, tho’ ?” 
“He don’t know 


How shoulda? But, come presently, my dears 


wive 


And carted off wih on for 


| 
And all will sure to know.” 
The man winked round 
And leered upon us all. 
* Well, I don’t hold 
With nothing of that sort. “Tis Bible-damned 
Red wickedness, and none can’t say no other. 
— George Baynes sat back and snorted 
ee This heavy weight of words, dropped on the 
talk like wet moss flung on a fire. 
anise till at last a voice 
“Puts, me in mind 
| t same s brother. 
the his eye?” 
| on the diversion noisily, 
jacke ell, there, n ell ee. 
There was the two of ‘em. ‘O, beg your rge composed himself to li 
pardon, her saith, all allowed a famous tale. 
And went away, closing the bedroom aoor, I’ve heard the half of it: tell up the full,” 
And set her things "pon top a parlour chair, Says one: “ ‘tis years agone, and (dies swear 
Then went to get the dinner to the kitchen. There's several here to-night has never heard 
** Bim-bye, after a hour or so, her heard it.” 
A footstep on the stair, and there was the maid “ Well, ‘twas to Meavy, to the wazygoose | 
7 They had when Squire's eldest son was wed 
To “Torney Willis daughter. I should say 
Full fourteen year agone, “twas.” 
+ “No, "twas more. 
It wouldn't be the last.’ And her beginned ‘Tis nearer eighteen." 
To cry great silly weeping. * Be-as-twill, you can guess, 
‘No such thing. There wasn't hardly one of them was sober 
Here you'm engaged, and here you'll bide,’ By ten o'clock at night, for ‘twas a brave 
says missus. Liberal show-out, and whi very free: 
‘ You go upstairs and put they things away. And somehow it befel that Gi Moses 
And then her softened somewhat to the maid — ‘Lias comed to blows, none knowed for 
why. 
One minute all was peace, the next “twas war. 
From fists they come to cloamen mugs, and 
soon 
14 The oaken back was broken off a chair, 
And in a minute poor old ‘Lias eye 
be dribbled down his cheek, clean smashed 
or sure. 
“ Make a long story short, got a cart, 
Harnessed en somehow, in their 
drink, 
7 | 


What lived the down to Yelverton 
Close to the Rock Hote 


Well beck they drove 
Careful and slow, holl ‘Laas! “Lias 
in the stream 


WOODCUT. 


But for the warmth of drink within his inwards 
The a would have killed ‘en. There's 
To keep in mind now, for teetotal fll— 


eaning no for us can clearly 
— $ no such body present. Well, aie 
iv 


Another seven year before he died. 

And ‘twas so well he died, for t’other eye 
Beginned to fail ‘en, and he was ever one 
For looking on the visage of the world, 

‘en more 


By LUDOVIC RODO. 


And ‘Lias was clean gone. 
Oh my, he's went, i 
Says one of em to Doctor. to here: 
He must have fell out, somehow.’ 
‘Go and get en, 
You mazed fools,’ says Doctor: and a 
made us sleepy: and a patch of chill 
Told where the wet had reached the skin of | 
my leg. | 
was a winter t, owing too, Our eyes sought out each other, saying “ Bed,” 
They took ‘en back, and Doctor tend his eye: And in a brief while ‘Lias and his eye 
And in a week, barring his eye, of course, And Jacob's deeds had vanished in the mist | 
He was no worse for all. Doctor, he said That spirals up from sleep. 
L. A. G. Strong. : 
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along the deck towards it: 


on 
man | 
ng 
the 


ess b 
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She had doub 


a little hai 


a lead, 


animal, and tumble over 


laughed. 


| 
\ HE Suresnes boat drew quickly away from the landing-stage; in 
races, it was not crowded ; three people we 
James and the couple who had come aboard at the Pont de 
I James would have offered the woman a seat, of course, if 
| one; but Frenchmen don’t seem to do that sort of thing, even on tre 
though they have such a reputation for politeness. And the woman certainl 
! to want a seat; she rin indifferently beside the young man, who lea 
| — and she was planted on her feet firmly enough. She was one of 
| who are a comfort to the eye among all the dark peaky-faced 
swarm—no, they don’t swarm, they kind of skate—who skate about Paris 
: had had the first morning after his arrival, when he 
saw them, just like the Frenchwomen you read of 
no sleeves, and little black hats like basins rest 
a when you see a thing doing what its supposed 
¢ and brags in a nasal voice about the 
s our eyes. Half-way up the Boulevard, Jame 
ly English; so he jumped on a bus and 
less conspicuous in a wood, and more at hor 
were saree of them; but the Bois didnt 
there was no green grass, no moss, no unde 
everywhere ; was no woodland smell, 
| e and burnt petrol that filled the boulevards. 
all; it was a Park, a huge Park like Kew, | 
est. 
had her back turned; a very broad back i 
M in black of course. The young man took nm 
op of the little black basin on her head to the 
as if he were ae recovering from neuralgia anc 
me on again. Funny! He was typical, too: 
“ ess and is sick of the whole affair. That was 
of a face—the deadly sickness that only perfect 
; he had to keep still, to bottle it up; he « 
dog penwiper. How | 
have galled the yo t to annoy him. 
; an English baby craw ould crawl as far 
| legs, peep round at loud “ Yih!” 
5 mother; all the passengers 7 another peep and tumble. [iveryone 
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LITHOGRAPH. By WALTER E. SPRADBERY. 
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Lots have fallen over-night. Lord, what riches. How their ruddy brown eyes 
gleam at you from the grass. "Folly is up in the tree, shaking and mae, They tumble 
off, and lie like little hedge-hogs, defiant, waiting for you wit 
ready. Stick your knife in the top—not too dee d give a twist. Out he comes! 


— hangs downwards over her shoulder. She looks more like a monkey than ever, 


the . 

kids be wi see them | our to-night and we'll string them. 

Here's a whopper. Crumbs, you can scarcely get the gimlet through him. A Conker 

wes Let's tom wp for him. Hare, Jim, he's yours. shall 

dry him by himself. I shall hang him on the line in the kitchen, if mother'll let. 

Bother the clothes, she'll have to. Treasure, am shining heaps of treasure. . . 
isant. o-morrow. Dirty little woods, full 


ames's bedroom, swept up a horse- 
to take it. There were plenty more 


By EVELYN WAUGH. 


ones on the ground are the best, though. ese others have got patches of white; 
that makes you want to eat them. Bite it, then, Jimmy—go on! Oh, my aunt! 5 
elfish face the branches is distorted with her yellow 
Come down now, we can't any more. Back again over the fields and alon an 
of scraps of paper. Too much used. I shall go home. 
chestnut into his pan. James hadn't bothered 
where he was going. 
rt 
(= 
AG 
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OETRY, when all has been said, lives in Inspil 
schoo ’ ences, byways. 
view—all too prevalent, alas—of certain 1 too well 
tented with slovenly workmanship. At the now 


view of “art for art's sake.” 


winds of 


particular ity of form, of colour, of fragrance, 
indivisible 4 


Amo group of known as the 
the niceties of technique. Devotion to, and reverence for, the 
to have been in the air: such devotion was, to 
ground. Yeats brought into metrical English a 

ce; Francis pson emp a manner, a : 
with his cloistral, incense-breathing, somewhat limited outlook ; 
words like a scholar, an ecclesiastic; Arthur Symons 
ition. ere excellence execution 1s so in erence must, 
as ever, be with the informing spirit. With the lapse it i 
already seen how Dowson, perhaps, is an exquisitely true, i 
—save for the few occasions on which he surpassed himself—a somewhat 
schoolman; Francis Thom the mouthpiece of a cult of ardent 
author to be studied in mae Ne ll of the confessional. 

Yeats, whom I take to be the most vital poet of the 
his Sligo boyhood, that he had his unfailing love of 
study of the hidden worlds of the, spirit ‘But Mr. Yeats is, fortunately, still work 
as is the subject of these , Mr. ur Symons. t inspiration 

posts We are. faced with something peculiarly elusive, something for which 
tti cannot r ound, egance, , devotion, icism ? 
He hen somthing of Gem 
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ashion, are certain wherein form has been so fused 

creative passion as to be a ble from it. Of such is the kingdom ¢ 

poetry. Out of this ay 32 would mention ~ Kubla Khan, La Belle 
| sans merci,” “Les Fetes Galantes”: to go further back, the song from Measure - 
Measure,” “Tom o' Bedlam’s Song,” “A Lyke-Wake Dirge”; lyrics, the charm 

to be sought not so muc 
as in the whole, unique, 
| | 
| 
| | 

| 
4 
| 
| | 


By SIDNEY HUNT. 
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lettered. Side by side with poe gift of verse, 


Movement in Literature 


~ 


Of late years, the fame of Arthur 


often as not, such fluctuations of popularity 
rarely apparent, reason may be divined. 


pe is a factor by no means negli 
on 


el Johnson would undoubtedly have recen 
limited his expression to a half of its ro eked bulk : 
phrase, a sonorous passage, a porte 
that could be wished away : pated 
a nothing that was without the authentic seal 

at all times published much that could not 
call aloud for an intelligent anthologist. 
poet’s earlier productions; his deliberate indents the startling, the 
with—what was called in late Victorian times—the “ pen outlook, has helped to 
overshadow the less highly coloured achievements of his maturer manner, a manner in 


aan a legend, a that is often inimical there 
after the first flush of ion i 


He did introductions to roe 
of the classics; he became noted as a_ leader 


wrought gp roduced in somew 
original hould :— been overshadowed. 
Baya tnd Nights. "To ‘Walter Pater, 1889": 
tions, are significant ; — in ys (or ts riot, 
for the austerity of lett poe T wold fo 


1899 of “ Ideas of Good ‘and Evil that the meditative poet 
a really profound impression, an impression to be mest A 
Loom of Dreams” (incorporated in the “ Collected Poems ” 
all by " The Fool of the ssf volume of sagen volume 
named after a colourless drama t. ye 


point out later, the coaeee so sensibility of Symons has 
attaining a grave, an abiding, ecs Since then we — had “ The Knave of 
rs containi Frege Pg some charming , but, as a whole, scarcely 

its author ; ein in the autumn of 1923, 


s Cruelty collection of poems so strange, 

departare, that it would be fally to 
have rendered it more familiar. caer’ ak Te Arthur Symons cannot but touch, 
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Symons has been somewhat obscured. As 
may be accidental: sometimes a deep, but 
| level of excellence maintained by each 
| geable in the adjustment of his contemporary fame. 
| 
which he has sought for poetry not as the venicie Of School oF movemnent, DUL 
inspiration were in danger or Del overlooked Dy a public only too ready to accept 
ary with [pstchouli, ‘poctry with ituray, poetry. diluted—te 
a rather than the essence. Moreover, excellence, | 
| the considerable bulk, of the poet’s prose stood in the A ag of the fame of his poems. | 
ons with journalism of the best order. | 
made edited | 
ong the amenities the | 
he was producing “ The Symbolist . 
—works of finely | 
wonder that the | 
a high regar 
Sertain pieces in 
1902), sustained above 
} avour to | 
| 


easant to record that these new poems have proved to be no weakened ition of 
rmer motives, but that they arise out of a fresh outlook, that they are ed with 


a fresh workmanship. 

In a preface to the later editions of “London Ni ~ " their author, in answer 
to hostile and short-sighted reviewers, claims for art—an poy so—its freedom 
of subject. To-day such a claim would be wholly unneeded : has been 
won long since; but freedom, unless arising out of fulness of life, is not necessarily 
art. Why is it that thee three early volumes, when studied by even the most_sym- 

reader of to-day, should be found to contain so many pieces that a as 
— as tedious, as so many mere exercises? May it not be use, In sili, they 
are so—exercises, though of admirable accomplishment? In each volume are to be 
found unforgettable roll occasional ee or whole poems that endure, though 
fashions may have changed. “ Morality 1” shrieked the reviewers in the late days 
Victoria: “ Hesterna Rosa,” “At the Stage Door,” “Décor de Théatre,” were 
not to be mentioned. No one to-day cares about the “moral” aspect; we are con- 
rightly with life, with When though, as the present 
gag" heart-broken through page on poem, by reason of 
Nora on Pavement, or some such cannot convey a sa 
conviction ; all the while, we suspect how he will be equally heart-broken by reason 
“Violet,” or ‘* Céleste on the Doorstep.” There was never poet but had peculiar 
strength, his peculiar weakness : the weakness of Arthur Symons has ever been his 
tendency toward vague and amorous introspection. Alas for the critical faculty, it is 
often hard to define strength; it is ever easy to define weakness! Symons, it is 
true, has been termed “the great poet of modern love,” or something akin to it; 
but whet is to be remembered from these earlier volumes i not so much what is 


called “love,” as certain impressions of thi , Certain communications of 
philosophy half-playful, half-wistful. From egy ge» class I would quote that haunting 
cadence "The in Rouge 
face to face, 
Alone she watches 


Her morbid, vague, ambiguous grace 
From the latter class, take that of an 


life is lke a music- 
ere, in the impotence of rage, 
by to my stall, 
see myself upon the stage 


to amuse a music-hall.” 


There is a et od of phrase in this memory of Yvette Guilbert -— 


a chill shiver takes me as she sings, 
ity of human 
, this felicity will va joined with a poetry very personal, poignant, as in 
erves ; chin ines fad’ t the malady of love,” ending 
with the searching lines (1 had almost said “superb”; but they are not quite 
superb, not quite grave) 
Nerves, nerves! folly of a child who dreams 

the study of pot we came upon nes, page, ees t are wholly 
admirable—clever, astonishi ybe, but not essential — of these 
amorous poems, notably “K little hand is at a_ lesser 
degree, Stella Maris,” are famous. a garden my ‘ear lines, “ When 
a girls fancy flutters to a man,” “ The white girl hardly dee ead vb i “Her eyes 
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| 
| 
| 
| 


of Padua,” 


the witty el 


Arid and banal is this wilderness 
this talk of possessing body and soul, of 
verse may please, amuse, maybe: it can awaken 
ing ecstasy; it cannot inspire, 
tsoever may be ai against the 
for instance, “ Carnival,’ “ Ner 
“In Saint Jacques,""—draw their lovers 
tion, however, | could wish away a half 
“The Symbolist Movement in Literature 
W. B. Yeats. The writer of it surmises how his 
as a surprise to many; the rh 
conversi change—is not recogni 
being still associated with dubious nights, with ~ 
things that have become the passwords of 
considerations, this dedication is of the grea 
last years a 


to 
or 


a evouring flame. assion, ception, 
unfailing love for words. This indivisibility betv 
characteristic of art, whatsoever the medium. . 
the paintings of istler, a realist who is ever an idealist, an 

accessory graces but such as may have come out‘ of the real. I 
Symons, “all is silver-grey”; life, if nothing is harmony. 

passed through the fires, the cry of the heart is no less poignant 
time, it may have striven toward lyrical elegance -— 


ire have become the “ Daughters of 
OF the last 
from where they have been hidden in the “ 
“A melancholy desire of ancient things 
Floats like a faded perfume out 
The very titles reveal this outlook of “spirit i 
reality the break in, it ied 1 
temper of one who, , 1s stirred memories things, 
the beautiful reveries—“ The Old “The U 
Whistlerian pictures of Dieppe—the outcome,: perhaps, of a fashion for negative 
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| say Yes, her lips say No,” passing through the realism of “Flora of the Eden” and 
of Pierrot in Half and of the Prayer to Saint Anthony 
| we descend to the arid and _wilderness of — 
“| did not know; child, child, | did not know, 
| Who now in lonely wayfare go. ; 
) ; in which we can have little faith ; 
| the beloved as from a cup. Such 
latent sense of beauty, no smoulder- 
the way of the poetry of the ages. 
| | again : 
rds of the contents of each volume. 
opens with a dedicatory letter to 
7 conversion to mysticism may come 
| > great that, to this day even, the 
| ill-informed; the name “ Symons 
a red mouth like a wound,” with 
| versifiers. Apart from all lesser 
: ignificance. “ Images of Good and 
| nineties, is the abiding token of 
| this notable change. e poets former subyect-matter—the alluring aspects of the 
lighter life of woman—has given place (save for an occasional relapse) to a profound 
and_ humble meditation on life, an adoration of the ways of the spirit, an identification 
) uerness; it is no 
divisible from the 
| and manner is a 
may be found 
ever scorning 
matured verse of 
an artist who has 
ause, at the same 
Because joy that prattiec smulec 
| In the heart becomes grief to the heart, : 
| Laying its youth away | 
With the toys of a little dead child.” 
: That is far from “ London Nights "—farther than were the “ Meadows at Mantua.” 
| Many a characteristic transformation has been effected. The “ little painted el 
skec 
, the 
the 
| as in | 
| The | 


‘g ve been succeeded by the entirely personal s-nsuousness of “ Sentember Idyll : | 
that of further tnumphs in a similar Yet again, | 
: the poet is over-prodigal of his treasure; his passion for introspection has not left 
him. He stil] loves to dig within his consciousness—to dig great pits, and to no | 
apparent urpose :-— 
your flesh and when the soul brimmed up | 
n t sufhicing gh 
and so on for thirty-four lines. “ Wouldst thou escape me? Only in the grave": 
Beautiful Demon, O veil thoes’ eye, fre”: Becomes ou are 
t Ss in visions on a 
lever, the Baan But what has poetry to with 
| cleverness, unless to surpass it? Even in this section of " Divisions,’ however, a 
| due recognition. Pieces so haunting as are “ a Le Mortis,” “ The Old 
8 Women,” “A Tune,” “ Epilogue,” to name but a few, burn veritably with the famous 
| gem-like flame.” In a class apart may be placed “ Wanderers Song triumphant 
| epil to “ Silhouettes ” and “ London Nights," sing out of those rare moments | 
| in which a very is fused into few inevitable words. This “ Wanderer’s | 
| Song” is y among unforgettable lyrics language :-— 
| “T have had enough of women, and enough of love, | 
| 
Give me a | white road, and the grey wide path of the sea, ¢ 
And the wind’s will, and tke Ray! will, and the 
I have had enough of wisdom, and enough of mirth. 
For the way'’s one and the end’s one, and it$ soon to the ends of the earth - 
And it's then and, if heels oe he’ 
Well, it’s edition and long sleep, and sleep too deep to wake.” 
in be matched perhaps Py slightly later “ The 
rying o ater, its subtle ences eading up to t yearn cry :— 
i " And the heart shall be weary and wonder and cry like the He 
| All life long cry; without avail. 
As the water al might long is cryi to 
: An alert reader of the poems might ee been prepared for such a surrender 
to the standards of mysticism. When ON occasions, the sededics poet of the “ Nights " 
cropped his ‘mask of fashionable depravity, he would turn ever and again, and with a 
simple sincerity, to the more endur; life beneath the surface, “ Prologue: Before the 
Curtain” w d not have been out of place the finer productions of the matured 
Symons, A like Progression may be traced jn the developments that were to follow. 
ineness of perception, felicity of phrase. curious detachment even during the moment 
| of physical vision—these were ever his; and such were the gifts > be developed. 
From the London im ressions, through the Whistlerian notes of Dieppe, the poet 
tured toward “ Amends to Songs of Poltescoe revealing en 
| almost Wordsworthian raptare and patience before the aspects of nature -— 
fugitive and infnite 
t is dificult to words in whi to praise these loy. Poems of nature—Io y in 
| their limpidity of music, in their whol Personal outlook, Lae above all, in their just | 
| 18 | 


with intellect. Everywhere we meet with the old felicity Pay 28 
ing-place for toads,“ Farmyards a'fluster with pigs, bat's 
zs, * Tastes the bright earth and the unvintaged sea, “ The loud and 
ng day, ° The torn mainsail of the rain “—phrases not ee clever, 
of experience has come full round. one-time worldling has 
ontemplation of nature—of the earth 
Sa greater, consciousness. The lovelier 
rat creator of “ The Gardener,” in truth, 
only 
n his old brown hands 
brown earth, 
and understands 
fore their birth, 
Idish little strands 
earth. 
dren one by one, 
by head, 
clothes, when all is done, 
ach head, 
its fusion of tenderness with mastery— wrought 
tao better answer tink thet of 
volumes, Arthur has not always been able 
In to Amend to. Nature, 
sctions containing memorable things, others in 
. From the finer mg these | 
wi its strange ending, 
| ppin-player the fervour of The 
e, perhaps. The lover, as of old, 
ction: he gives us “ Variations on an 
he with discovery. all but all the verses that 
hese cannot be overlooked: they abound with striking 
as to an enemy ; love! Earth's loveliest 
r you are you, and Tam 1”; * y do I fear your past as if it 
mm the possession of my soul?”; “You ask, refuse, withhold? 
indent, admirable, limes im themesives, but | 
is one of mere cleverness. e are dazzled, wearied, as by a ceaseless 
nore we study what is placed before us, the more we can but feel 
1 the loved one are determined to torment one another at all cost. 
! the outstanding poem of this section is one thet’ deals with definite 
me that has come | a_mood very different from thatZof amorous i 
pection. “Come into the dim forest ‘of oldj sleep.” 
: again we have a of Poltescoe Valley,” an “ Amend to Nature,” with its | 
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I have but little space in which to touch upon Mr. 
rks, his dramatic experiments, do not come within 


ve owing verse—a 
Mary in Bethlehem (1906) 
“For unto you is born this 
A Saviour, and his name 
Is Christ the Lord; go ye 
With haste to Bethlehem.” 
Symons, it 


r 
that veil 
Words.” 


analogy, tho 
the Patmore 
remain no more than suspicions. 


earliest published work, a study of Browning, the i 
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| 
| ha observation of “the tiny voice of rain’ whimpering among the leaves 
tion reaching ito height in :— | 
and nimble winds begin 
| To shake the hoarded odours of the wood 
| trated all thi of 
| mewhat perversely ur concen is poetry 
| quarrelling into one fine lyric, grave, austere, synthetic, a lyric that must po 
among his triumphs 
when love ends, hatred ends, 
| For love is a chain between foes, and love is a 
But peace has not been in the world since love 
yri tting summing-up many ram pages ; 
tells hi the telling, or so it would seem. 
| His pr 
| study; but his translations often approach the high c Oo 
poems. Arthur Symons is, in truth, a born translator—one, D 
rather too much. It is to be noted that his art is most exc 
is most difficult. Mallarmé, for instance, might be considered 
against all attack or strategem; yet three famous pieces by this most elusive of poets 
have been rendered by S hrase for Pa line, cadence for cadence— 
t after a manner nigh incredible. Of Verlaines “ ine, his younger contemporary's 
rendering (which appeared in the first number of “ The Savoy’) retains not only a 
rare parallel of music, but the essential magic, the flawless unity of a little master- 
piece. Certain of the English poet's versions of Verlaine may be. inting; but the 
remodelling of the complete “ Fetes Galantes was an Certain 
noble translations from Calderon and from Santa Teresa witness to the translator's 
day 
your way 
%, im them as the 
| t origins 
|  Verlaine,” one might say; but Verlaine was in the air, and has left on soins ek 
upon widely differing examples of the finest modern verse. The subject of this study— 
y a recondite subject as | peat already hinted—would seem to have caught from his 
senior, if not a clearly definable substance or manner, at any rate ing of | 
ed iridescence, that muted melody, so peculiar to those famous “ As Fi : 
Baudelaire is another name arising in the mind; but here there is little real | 
tact. Suspicions of the influence of : 
maybe, of Blake, of Meredith (more 
Love be awakened from 
To go by the subject of Mr. Symons’ | 
| ence of that robust byrist and : 
| 


| | 
g standpoint of his careful student than is the omg Sage — in character, in | 
a dramatic conflict. A craftsman’s contact with his fellows 1s matter. 
letter to “ The Symbolist Movement” will witness, the example 
4 W. B. Yeats, I take it, had a profound effect upon the more mundane poet ; 
j was an example, be it observed, rather than an influence: the two considerabl 
have few deeply-rooted points of resemblance. 
| virtuosity, com with versatility, is so great, the ‘* fundamental brainwork 
architect of the fabric—ie apt to be overlooked: 20 it hee been, I. think, 
| this poetry which I have endeavoured to study. In times to come, ‘the 
| the music of Arthur Symons will surely receive more recognition than has | 
| to it—especially of recent years. Few of his contemporanes have had a su 
| a finer taste, a more acute sensibility; some may have excelled him in a : 
| reason of a more directly authentic message—but the more successful of | 
: a virtue not to be confounded with mere negation, but ges Eig ose examination, 
8 will be found to be inherent in og tig wnat Poetry, all has been said, 
| lives porate to the force that inspired it. | 
| perfection—what is it that cause the best of it to endure? | answer the 
| question by the two words—Perfection, Beauty. 
| Cecil French. 
WG | 
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| | 
with his sleeve, he wept a warriors tears. . . Intending wrap the | 
ow t : t were 
sic in the camp at dawn this day. Al | there are 
res by tens of thousands in our camp, is not one | 
hettle-eld how gentle are these people!" And | 
: the flute and showed them to his commander-in-chief, : 
| sors. He whom he hed slain proved to be the young 
ori, master of the court, and he was: soventens years old. 
umagae gave up the profession of arms and a | 
| Emperor Toba had. given it to Tadamori, Atsumori s | 
ebrated player; and he gave it to Tsunemori, who again | 
| use of his great skill in music. And the name of the 
FLIGHT OF TSUNEMASA. | 
ress's guard, Tsunemasa, eldest son of Is | 
from his childhood as a in the Temple | 
che stress and: of these dame 
| est, he galloped to the Temple of Ninna 
his horse, he bade them knock at the ga | 
t: “ The Emperor has already left the gum | 
end of misfortune, and my first thought i 
day | entered the Temple when | was iq | 
| ae a knight, I never left your 
| leads to-day to ‘* the thousand | 
thought that I know not in w | 
ould rejoice once more to see yo } 
unhttingly, since | come in ; | 
thres here I bid you farewell : 
word, “ Enter, you are 
sen over rich brocade of purple; : 
quiver were twenty-four arrows, | 
hand. Pushing back his helme | 
calling to tain 
1 set it before the Chie Priest, | 
Seizan which I have — with me 
less can | suffer the t that a t : 
And should fate, by hazard, one da 
© present it me again. In his cc 
: him from whom I part with tears, | 
I take, | 
by sorrow and regret, 
smbrance. 
passed to Tsunemasa, this is what he wrote :— 
ging every day upon the roofs, 
tire capi 
home |” 
| 27 
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ST. ANTHONY. By SIDNEY HUNT. 


And Tsunemasa left the nce of the Chief Priest, accompanied by many pages 
and accolytes and officers of the ¢ temple, =f mourning his departure, clung to 
garments and, covering their faces, wet their sleeves with tears. Chief among them, 
ieved the “Great Lord" Gyokei, son of Mitsuyori, “ Great Lord” of Hamuro, who 
been a fellow page with Tsunemasa when they had been children together in the 
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went with his friend as far as the river Katsura, and, taking farewell of 
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then, 


of his house, folded till 
waving, 


with whips 


and, 


horse and more overtook the main army. 
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LINOOUT. By L. BRADSHAW. 


Senzaishu,” mperor’s collection of poems, was actually completed, to remember 
poems, since by Imperial edict Tadanori was banished, Lord Shunzei could a y insert, 
as anonymous, one of his poems called “ The flower of the ancient capital. 
“In ruins is the city of Shiga 
Of the rippled shore, 
But still, and ever the same, 
The cherries flower. | 
~ 
| 
| | 
EX —.. | 
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\ | 
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By HERBERT PALLISER. 


licate the dream I cherish ? 
and see amid the conflict 


“war eternally we round him 


I worship. 
I 
Is 


whom alone 
the dog 


NOON IN WINTER. 


types, the Christs, the Buddhas; 


reasures of wisdom, names the 
All these we 


in his little arc of life he 


godhead, 


he made, and 
worship 


Ever 


Magdal 
Richard Church. 


ip if but Man we wo 


aspiring. 
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| THE COMING. 
ea now, adventurous, you ve slip | 
( (7 Into an ignorant world 
(7 That still talks on, sees not the tiny form | 
tramble on its knees, to beat 
zainst its listless face. 
= your name to all the winds, | 
) = YA a pebble, till it breaks 
t hide the windows of 
| 
in 
Vf untouched forests of the 
— — est, and, with a stump of | 
GR ie looks, dappled in the sun. 
wooDOUT; ee ther poets sit at winter dusk 
per each our little dreams, 
HELEN. ith the ardour of your 
The = movement aaa warm glow of the flickering 
wrought 
Austerely, through long decades, dreams in facts across the | 
stern tillage came to birth in fetal H...Graham Greene | 
ies asicep. in you its y part 
| ionate weariness that needs must Bog curtained window, | 
it sleeps, upon the souls of village, by the churchyard ; | 
| you left, bright temple, go to greet the New Year, i 
| fevered dream. Insatiate in them, but their vision— | 
t, and life, and truth, g and benignant saviour, | 
fair, iker—I can only see Him : 
- last, fed by its long | 
ul that made you | | 
Do | 
perceive as conscious, 
the parchir like carrion dying ; | 
street anc | 
the shut r | 
ing face. universes, | 
last, the sun's thin essence | 
cut panel laid of | 
| 
| long since, saw the | 
M. i 
| | 
| 
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plify each answer in turn. Nature has pe on a 
immemorially intent upon producing more life and of 


Let us am 
been 
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know precisely when to hoist sail, when to reef 
in 


They 

when to tack: and r company I experience the 
delightful necessity of acquiring an unaccustomed agility. 
The perceptions of a subtle woman are swi com- 
pleter than mine. At a glance she will form a good 
estimate of a strangers personality. She admits no 
hesitations. She relies upon instantaneous impressions. 
I, as a man, find myself hampered by a hundred thoughts. 
Is my judgment, waiting for irrefutable evidence : 


and if I thus doubt my impressions it is solely because 

fection of their observation in part to the fact that— 
consequently—they do not stay to “ make assurance 
ecg gaol For the same reasons women are less 
just men. 


Did I, then, exaggerate when I said that the great 
excellence of women is their love of flowers? That love 
is Me result of rapid and fine perceptions: and what is 
civilisation but a continual refinement of life? It is 


Northampton, for their sensibility causes them to require 
that their conditions shall be as little noxious as possible. 
A visit to any industrial centre should make us realise 
how immeas the world has benefitted by the fact 

degree, texture, colour design a rose oF a 
spray of honeysuckle. 


THE DRAMA. 


“ HAMLET,” by W. Suaxespeare. The Chelsea Players. 
We should be proud of our British intelligentsia. 
Here they were, on a hot Sunday evening, 
in the glory of crinolines and whiskers, to witness an 
ambitious effort by an aspirant to fame who has yet to 
learn that a play must finish before midnight. | 
that I missed the opening of “ Hamlet,” and that by 
eleven o'clock the call of my fireside (and a mild potation 
proved stronger than my interest in the play: but 
saw sufficient to make me realise the truth of Napoleon's 
remark : “ il faut laver son linge sale en famille.” Not 
that Mr. Shakespeare is devoid of talent. On the contrary, 
if he will exercise his blue pencil as vigorously as he wields 
his pen, he may produce a work of somemerit. 
central character in “ Hamlet” is a Danish 
prince (how our’ highbrows love-san obscure foreign 
potentate !) who, so far as | pick up the threads of 
the story, suffers from an unaccountable distaste for his 
father and mother: but it takes Mr Shakespeare the best 
part of five acts to “ get to the ‘osses.” The players 
struggled valiantly with their unwieldy and wordy parts, 
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,4 women who, by reason of their superior perceptions, 

% have kept the world up to the mark. | 
| NX In a word, they are more “ particular “ than men. | 
| : 4 . Were it not that women see everything, the world would : 
| = | | be as dismal as a city-ofhce; and I shudder from | 
| . | imagining the level to which social manners would have | 
| Ls. \ WA : sunk, Venice was built by the spirit of woman. And 
| \ if women were actually to devise a city, | am certain that, 
| > 
A man thinks in long lines ; a woman, in fragments. we o.. 8 
| A man’s mind walks forward, -— step ; a woman's 
: mind darts like a bird. Women think in shorthand, and BY | 
i their minds, in consequence, are much more adaptable. 
processes of the male mind and | 
14 you will annoy or bewilder it: and that is why men seem 

often stupid to women. shorthand 
1 and you will not upset her at all. Of emotion the con- | 
| trary is true. A woman's emotions are long lines; a | 
| man's are fragments. If a woman wants something, she 
cannot be deflected. Her desires are always incipient 
| obsessions. She finds as much epee | in dropping a 
thread of desire as a man in dropping a thread of thought 
or a line of action: and that is why women seem often 
| unreasonable to men. 
| When I am with a first-rate man we + ey 2 ideas. 
| We are like hunters familiar with our pastime. He may 
| have more skill in following a slot, I in bringing down L 
she but each knows the mathed of hunting 
and each in turn is glad to lend the other his aid. When, | 
however, I am with a first-rate woman, I am like a hunter | 
who tries his hand at sailing. In a word, I am at sea. 
For women rarely invent ideas. They are but the most 
casual of hunters. Their excellence lies in their sensibility 
to impressions. They can feel every quiver of the wind. 


By LUDOVIC RODO. 
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have excited F 
ory. As I apr 
her unforgett 
I baled taxi-cab- Tak 
me at once to a statione 
No other paper, my goc 
d if you drive swiftly. 
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REVIEWS 


HIMALYAN WHISPERS, YOGMAYA (Calcutta 
University Press) and AHAN AND OTHER 


DRAMATIC ivately 
A. Curistina ALBERS. 


These three small volumes contain lyrics and dramatic 

poems which, both in philosophic content and in choice 

of image, are redolent of Buddhist India. The dramatic 

poems comprise a play for children, several symbolic 

nature-plays, and a number of pieces that are based on 
from the Mahabharata. 


legends 
author has not sufhciently the niceties 
of ‘the technique of poetic drama. It is in “ Himalyan 


" that the author's best work may be found. 
" A Side Glance,” for instance, nce, is fresh and charming in 
its tiny silhouette, and achieves, perhaps unconsciously, 


By LUDOVIC LODO. 


assured. 
Peter Renny. 
THE UNSEEMLY ADVENTURE. By Straus 
7/6 net. Chapman & Hall. 
fact this 
the 


= = IF 
| = = 3 
= € & 
| =a \ f | 
1 
| some delightful rhythmic vagaries. Miss Albers, however, 
| must beware of the too-ready phrase, This, in her facile | 
| as in a piece called “ Pines.” There we are jerked | 
| abruptly from a philosophic reverie into pure folk-song | 
| by the line, “ And sadly moaned the wind, oh.” 
| On the whole, nevertheless, we may be grateful to 
| her for expressing in a sensitive manner something of 
| the old, wise attitude to life of the elder half of our world, 
| albeit through a medium in which she is not yet completely | 
| ieee: the arrival of a guest when the revelry is over. If a book 
| months: and The Unseemly Adventure is conceived in a 
| spirit that can never grow stale. Fashionable readers 
| may, for that reason, underrate it, but most persons 
38 


By L. M. WHITBY. 
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| 
| 
ould find it to be a jolly fantasy, written with precision a ‘i 
and devised with ingenuity ; in short, what Burne-Jones % 

would have called a “ happifying” book. 
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| BEN CONVERSATIONS WITH | 

| DRUMMOND OF HAWTHORNDEN. Edited, 

| with Introduction and Notes, by R. F. Patrerson, 

| D.Litt. 7/6. Blackie & Son, Ltd. . 

Dr. Patterson is surely sealed of the tribe of Ben. 
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LINOCUT. By A. T. WARBIS. 


attendant familiar, in varying places and times that range 
tod among of and toetine 


cause Murray, in particular, some 
exquisite amusement. It is tempting to quote at some 


but we shall confine ourselves to a recurri 
and slightly varying refrain spoken by the Chorus, which 


in itself deserves immo 


ity — 
“The gods to each ascribe a different lot, 


comes wi impse into mar 1960 

ting apparatus, phones, reporters 

like the Dean of Westminster preaches a —— 

irrelevant Bosphorus, who, havi 


sermon on the poet 
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ash’s share in this remarkable production is 
a large one. In about a dozen illustrative woodcuts, he 


pletely satisfactory manner. These, again, must be seen 


Peter Renny. 


THE FIXED STARS AND CONSTELLATIONS 
IN ASTROLOGY. By Vivian E. Rosson, BSc. 

astrologers wi to 

his new work on the neglected subject of the Fixed Stars, 

their influence, as 

A great deal more exact research and 


mutually character 
beyond doubt that certain bodily afflictions, such as blind- 


cripples the natives of Virgo has been attributed 


somewhere in 

of that sign; 


an extension which seems quite arbitrary 
In dealing with the Fixed Stars, bo however, we we are 


relates the science of aeronautics to Aquarius and “ The 
Balloon ™ within it, but it should be noted that the sign 
ibra was more conspicuous in the horoscopes of famous 


war. 
Esther Wood. 


achieved fame, is to have an Abbey burial. It only serves 
a to add to the réclame of the critic, for nothing is actually 
+ y known of the poet himself. But this scene must be read 
2 a ,° A \ has caught the writers peculiar irony exactly, r 
harmony with the poem is complete. In themselves 
tia transcend the usual limits of a woodcut in a com- 
\ | 
ness and lameness, sudden catastrophes, specific 
y modes of death, are associated with definite zodiacal areas ; | 
VAS the poet Shelley and the late Emperor Franz Joseph afford | 
conspicuous illustrations. But the question whether 
, the secret lies in the zodiacal sign or the constellation 
s : behind it, or again in icular zodiacal ees or fixed 
very pretty satire takes place. The classic modes, in association an ouse with spi ou 
Act 2, are delightfully and subtly guyed, and should unless we take these as ruling “ the heart and the back,” 
Mr. Robson makes the suggestion that the particular | 
influences found to be potent in certain degrees of the 
zodiac may be actually due to fixed stars posited therein. | 
me rest on snowy bosoms—some do not.” This, of course, does not invalidate the excellent series of : 
The tale (in so far as it may thus be called) goes | Symbols for the thirty degrees of each sign, published 
on to an encounter with the Southern Muse, prototype many years ago by “ Charubel,” but rather serves to 
of the poet's more Freudian self, who would win back clarify and re-focus them. It offers a line of study in . 
Bosphorus for her own, while throughout the play we meet = which every student can participate, for cases are con- | 
a variously named character who is the most perfect  stantly arising in which one planet in a horoscope seems | 
skit on the professional critic that has been given us since _—to exercise a power quite disproportionate to its position | 
Bernard Shaw's prologue to Fanny's First Play. The aspects me ; and here ow we 
presence a star, OF possi cusp a 
constellation. Mr. Robson, like many of his 
~ 
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ADVICE 


From the ITALIAN. 


6 
Learn all dice, 
| Cards and 
To gather a fruit above all price; 


Scatter compliments everywhere : 
Show to all m0 may come, 
And be assured that of subtle skill 

In entertaining may much accrue. 


9 

Neither the girl whose tongue is tied, 

Nor the chattering empty-pate, 
Nor Gad-about nor 

Please me in any sort; and yet 

More than all these I execrate 

nose who carry me mottoes, rich 

With dark significance, into which 

I am besought to find the clue.* 


ADIES 


And poems, tales and roundelays. — 


r these are ways 


cryptic sentences. Poliziano, as the best scholar 


for interpretations. 


to 
of 


and 
fost of dine, complains that everyone asks 


Ladies, | . | 
| come to counsel you 
On what a lady should learn to do. 
| 2 
If among men you chance to go, t 
Be you trim from foot to head, From | 
7 Albeit a certain few may show Others that if they dance can bring | 
a lightly oom All the hearts of the world to sue. 
rouge sp 
Not as spooned from some great tub, mee D 
Lest beneath a finger’s rub Even beauty will gain by art 
Something unsightly come to view. In playing music. Be well-advised— | 
For that has a charm which is recognized: 
ae, leave a mi ne ae And much, I see, is a lady prized 
T Who takes her joy of a game so fair. 
And lad As for myself, | could never bear 
be With those who are tardy in setting-to. | 
Py ne chance to say 8 por 
That you - left it for mere display Airs or learning in much excess 
Loose and wild, it shall not be true. Make ap tae that my end is near, 
| Nor could any delight me less | 
Than the fantastical or the queer. 
Not to scrubbing-point. Disgui | 
Blemishes ; and use 
| Of curls and ribbons. Be you wise | 
In that you learn to recognize | 
| Whatsoever becomes your face. 
' Much that you can wear with grace | 
| Might not suit another too. 
| 5 | 
Let you manner be gracious, kind | 
seemly, even as blithe your mood. 
Always laugh when you have the mind— 
| se phrases O courtly speech, n enzo s court it was t persons 
| With ut touches and tones, that each convey secret intimations to each other means - | 
a may melt, as it were, like 
ew. 
45 | 
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10 
Whether you walk or sit or stand, 
Have a “ way” with you the while: 
Whether you stir a foot or hand 
Or eyebrow, do it in perfect style. 
Give to all you may meet a smile; 
Offer no cause for an evil thought; . 
Yet of that which will cost nought 
Spare to everyone his 


1 
Always gather in every place 
Firm allies—be it rat or cat 
Or dog: but never in any case 
Let them display their tricks. All that 
Leave to the dolts that have it pat. 
Then, too, keep some faithful fri 
To bear a message from end to end 


For every string carry a pair: 
Holy things they will filch away; 


Paltering—at every house or two.t 


13 


t The Della Crusca Academy Dictionary explains this 


ial phrase as meaning-“ to stop and chatter 
with anyone whom you may find”: and also cites 
as a cognate proverb “ Who would not be satisfied 
with twenty ladies? The potter's ass.” 


Or see that letters are carried through. 
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Practice long till a letter sli 


In feigning manners of penmanship 
So that the matter may fall out well. 
Haply it may be of use to tell 
Such as will cover your case, [| 


Should you be quick to apply the cue. 


15 
Thus, in writing, employ some art, 
that the prize may reward your play. 
skilful, the master-heart, 
ds the robber awhile at bay 


So 
The trul 

Hol 
Lest 


To scold: be firm him go his ways. 


Now to be cold and now be hot 
Makes the tether of love more strong. 
Say no more to their hurt, my Song— 
Come,—dismount ! My steed is lame, 


Nor can cover one pace anew. 


she appear at the first essay 
Thrown to the ground and conquered ; then 
Finishes all with a high disdain 

17 Of shilly-shally and much-ado. 

Sweep the fools from your house ; and flee, 
Flee from the dandies! Never share 16 

So much as a glass where such folk be. This above all—be sure that you move 
: One day here and another there, Among the crowd with your finest air 
At wert ied seeing that love 
In such wise wakens: and if, while there, 
| Someone should tread on your foot, 
forbear 

Choose out men that have sound good sense, hem: cha 
: Men discreet and expert—not slow 
| To understand what a sign intends, 
| And no wise boorish like many I know 17 
| Crude, idiotic, mouldy, low A tinct of jealousy injures not 
| Swearers and boobies that have no wit, Staunch good faith, nor will work it 

Manners nor taste, and are only fit wrong. 

For yawning over—a noisome crew |! 
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